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About 1 a.m. on the morning of April 
19th, 1945, the fire siren of suburban 
Pelham Manor, N.Y., let out a yelp. 


To a sleepy householder near by, it 
sounded like the crack of doom. And it 
looked that way, too, when he saw the 
red sky from his bedroom window. For 
the local grocery store had turned into a 
crackling, angry, two-story bonfire. 

Aside from supplying the village with 
more excitement and conversation than 
it had enjoyed in a decade, the burning 
of the “Manor Grocery,” 1107 Espla- 
nade, produced a curious by-product... 
the “Saturday Lunch Game.” 

How It Happened 
The householder’s wife went to the 
salvage sale after the fire. There she 
bought two cases of canned foods. They 
were blackened. From falling from burn- 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY NEW . 


ing shelves, many of the cans were dented 
into curious shapes. 


“O. K!” They Said 
But the local health authorities had 
examined each one and had certified that 
the containers were O.K. The contents 
were in good condition because the her- 
metic seal between inside and outside 
had not been broken. 

So, Saturdays, along about half past 
twelve, the householder’s wife would 
call, “‘Harry, come out in the pantry.” 

Out the householder would go, puzzle 
a while before the rows of cans without 
labels and say, “Louise, I guess aspara- 
gus and peas for lunch.” Then, he'd take 
two cans at random, open them, and 
sometimes he had guessed right but 
oftener he had guessed wrong. 


This was the “Saturday Lunch Game,” 


4 tow the ‘Saturday Lunch Game" started 


whose only element of chance was get- 
ting corn, for instance, when you had 
guessed spinach. For despite the fire, the 
heat, the water, and the knocking around, 
the food inside was in good condition. 

No other container could have taken 
a beating like this. No other container 
protects like the can. Canco has been 
proving this simple fact for 45 years. 

RANCISCO 


For food—no other container protects like the can 
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No. 180 
18-Valve High Speed 
Juice Filler 


\ prove 95 
IMPROVING, PROFIT-INCREASING 
FMC HAND PACK FILLER 


with Automatic Juicing Attachment 


Pre-juices cans automatically, improves ap- 
pearance, quality of tomatoes; reduces waste 
to a minimum; increases yield and cuts costs. 
Pump readily adjustable from zero to a maxi- 
mum of 25 cubic inches (1.15 pints). 


FMC Hand Pack Filler is also available with 
many other accessories, such as automatic 
filling hopper, rotary brushing attachment, 
packer-briner, vibrating can track, and can 
be used for filling many other products—cut, 
diced, sliced, shoestring or French style and 
mixed vegetables, sliced fruits, olives and 
other specialty products. No matter what the 
nature of your food products, there are FMC 


q Fillers designed to fill them at top speed with 
FMC Catalog unerring precision into any size or shape jars, 
Pages 105-107 cans, cartons or other containers. 
C-200 


FMC Processing Equipment gets more in yield 
from a crop. It produces the higher quality food 
buyers are increasingly demanding Select new 
orocessing equipment from the 248-page FMC 
Catalog No. 700, or send for one today. 00 
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EDITORIALS 


said that since the wave of strikes and the higher 
wage pay, production has dropped down to 1212°,, 
to 15‘. of normal. That looks unreal, but judge it in its 
light of the time it takes to get anything done nowadays 
and you may find it true. Turn in an order for most 
anything you need and you will be told they will try 
to have it for you in a month or six weeks, instead 
of a few hours at most. As an example: the book- 
binders have always been busy places as far back as 
we can remember—and that’s some time!—but they 
could always take care of the passing jobs that had 
to be done promptly, and they did so. Every year 
they were loaded up with College and High School Year 
Books, which, of course, had to be out in time for the 
graduation, or they would be almost, if not actually, 
worthless—certainly worthless so far as the advertis- 
ing was concerned. But the binderies took these in 
their stride and kept their regular trade moving at 
the same time. Not so now. The Year Books were the 
one single thing they could touch, they told you, and 
that they were at their wits’ end to keep these moving. 
There is the answer to 12!4°,, to 15‘. normal produc- 
tion. It is not always a matter of labor shortage, in 
fuct, that has about passed as an excuse; the fact is 
that the “boss” just can’t get out the production. 
What does this mean to canning? Well, think it 
«er for a moment. You must hire help to handle the 
( ops as they ripen, and get them into the cans in 
} ime condition, but if vou figure this upon the old- 
t ne basis of production you may wake up with a 
| adache. No one, apparently, wants to work hard 
« y more, even if they are not merely working for 
“me,” for which they are paid. Oh! yes, the ma- 
¢ inery, the mechanical slaves, can help out materially 
‘ this, but machinery cannot do the entire job, and 
t » individual must be relied upon to direct the iron 
ve. 
Crops are growing nicely, and there are good acre- 
* es out, and it will take many reliable hands to har- 
\ st them, and after that many more reliable hands 
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to process them in the canneries, if they are to be 
saved; and they must be saved. You may be able to 
get better production out of your labor, in the coun- 
try than seems possible in the cities or larger towns, 
but now is the time to make sure of this, because it 
will be too late if you wait until the crops begin com- 
ing down the road. 

This is of particular importance in the matter of 
canned tomatoes, where a larger number of hands must 
be employed than on some other items, tomato prod- 
ucts, for instance. But the world needs canned toma- 
toes, and if you are at all far sighted you will see that 
the money is going to be in canned tomatoes, rather 
than in tomato products. Too many will be seeking 
the easy way out, and the products will be overdone, 
reducing the chances for profits. It will pay you to 
get the added labor, and you will be helping the food 
situation a great deal more with canned tomatoes than 
with any amount of products. There is where the 
money will be, and the world wants the canned toma- 
toes. 


THE PASSING OF OPA—There are many in the 
industry who probably threw their hats in the air 
with joy upon the news that OPA has been killed, and 
that now we would have free-enterprise. That is going 
to be interesting to watch. Free enterprise means 
keen competition, and that sort of competition is most 
often not at all nice. One thing which OPA was able 
to do for you was to always secure a worth-while 
price for your merchandise, in that you could raise 
your prices to the ceilings, and there competition 
ceased. Of course, in the presence of the hectic de- 
mand we have had since the beginning of the war— 
and which was caused by the widespread employment 
and good wages in a greater number of homes and 
with more people than ever before known—prices 
would have gone up as did the smoke of the atomic 
bomb recently set off, and it is our guess that ulti- 
mately that would have proved just about as destruc- 
tive to all business. Inflation is a damnable thing and 
can only be styled as such. It will collect in blood 
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and tears as even the war was never able to equal. 
And inflation now confronts every one of us, as you 
have seen though the OPA has been dead only a few 
days. The spiral is beginning, and the noble spirits 
who are themselves holding down their own prices, 
and urging others to do likewise, are merely trying 
to sweep back the ocean with a feather. A well or- 
ganized gang down in Washington—and we do not 
mean Government men, we mean “interests’—wanted 
inflation, and they have gotten it. The rest of us will 
suffer for it, and all business will suffer from it. How 
can it be otherwise? Everyone knows that the amount 
of supplies on hand—and we are not talking of canned 
foods only—represents but a fraction of the amount 
needed to even partially meet demand. And as long 
as the people have the abundance of money they have, 
and so long as our Government takes such good care 
of our returning veterans, paying them well,—and we 
hope it always will—that demand will continue, and 
the supply will not be enough. It cannot be during 
1946, and we doubt if it catches up during 1947, unless 
that inflation runs a record, as it almost certainly will, 
and then the reaction will set in. What goes up must 
come down! 


But those who heve scored a victory in the killing 
of OPA are entitled to their enjoyment, and we could 
hope that this joy might last long and still longer. 


PROPHETS OF PLENTY—The Commerce and In- 
dustry Association of New York last month sent us a 
prediction of great times ahead that we want to share 
with you. Here is some of it: 


“A ‘great and ever-swelling stream of the things 
we all want’ will pour from our mills and factories 
within a ‘relatively short time,’ then ‘we shall come 
into a great buyers’ market’ that will make it necessary 
for consumers to be ‘courted and coaxed and persuaded 
to buy.’ 


“While voicing this prediction on the weekly Busi- 
ness Forum of the Commerce and Industry Association 
of New York, over Station WMCA, on ‘Distribution— 
A Major Factor in Prosperity,’ Lew Hahn, general 
manager of the National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
at the same time warned: ‘With this buyers’ market 
will come a great responsibility. If enough goods are 
not bought and consumed, employment will drop and 
we shall face difficult conditions.’ 


“Other speakers on the program were Paul S. Willis, 
president of the Grocery Manufacturers of America 
and Charles F. Hughes, business news editor of The 
New York Times. Neal Dow Baker, president of In- 
tertype Corporation and a director of the Commerce 
and Industry Association, was moderator. 


“Conceding that ‘at the moment the most important 
thing of all is to achieve something approaching full 
production,’ Mr. Hahn held that ‘in the time immedi- 
ately ahead the distribution of commodities will be a 
matter of even greater importance than their produc- 
tion. Eventually, and we hope in a relatively short 
time, the principal obstacles which are holding back 
production will be removed and then the things we 


all want will come from the mills and the factories 
in a great and ever-swelling stream. We have facili- 
ties to make 50 per cent more goods than we did be- 
fore the war. The problem will be to distribute and 
sell these goods. If distribution fails to the extent 
of only partially doing the job it must undertake, then 
production machinery will falter, jobs will decrease 
and something less than full prosperity will result.’ 


“From the ‘great sellers’ market which has lasted 
so long because of the shortage of wanted merchan- 
dise,’ Mr. Hahn said, ‘we shall come into a great buy- 
ers’ market—a great thing for consumers. They will 
be courted and coaxed and persuaded to buy and, of 
course, it will be the buyer who holds the power.’ He 
suggested that selling could be made ‘just a bit more 
glamorous,’ urged the need of ‘more and better sales- 
men to keep the wheels turning when we get full pro- 
duction.’ Actually, he said, the salesman is ‘the ambas- 
sador of prosperity.’ 


“Stressing the great importance to our prosperity 
of the production and distribution of food, Mr. Willis 
said the total sales of the country’s retail grocery 
stores last year amounted to $18,000,000,000. ‘If this 
food were put in boxcars,’ he said, ‘the train would 
stretch 42,000 miles—twice around the world.’ 


“Asked whether the grocery industry is optimistic 
about the future prospects for prosperity in America, 
Mr. Willis replied: ‘Their confidence and optimism 
is abundantly clear. Figures will prove what I mean. 
While in 1939 our industry spent $108,000,000 on ad- 
vertising, in 1945 the total had risen to $128,000,000. 
And a recent survey indicates that our manufacturers 
will invest $157,000,000 in advertising this year.’ As 
another proof, Mr. Willis said, ‘At the beginning of 
this year we polled our membership to see how much 
they intended to spend in 1946 on new equipment, 
buildings and other investments for the future. We 
found there were active plans to spend at least $600,- 
000,000 this year. One thing is certain, the grocery 
industry will do its share to set the pace for a sound 
era of prosperity.’ 


“Looking ahead to what he called the ‘Age of Dis- 
tribution,’ Mr. Hughes said: ‘While we can produce 
almost anything in endless quantities, as the war 
proved, we must brush up on distribution know-how— 
the art of getting what we can make into the hands 
of everybody who wants it. Production permits an 
economy of abundance but distribution still has some 
of the aspects of an economy of scarcity. The con- 
veyor belt develops trouble, the consuming machine 
breaks down. We must find ways to generate moré 
demand’.” 


ENDING WARS—Mrs. Anne O’Hare McCormick 
in her regular column in The New York Times recentl 
said: “The atomic bomb has found a way to end man. 
kind, before mankind has found a way to end war.” 
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Quality Control The Food Industry 


By DR. FRED C. BLANCK 


Quality control in the food industry 
is never an accident—it is always the 
result of intelligent and painstaking ef- 
fort. All of the sales talk that can be 
made won’t put quality into the article. 


The success of any quality control pro- 
gram in the food industry is dependent 
primarily upon two factors: One, man- 
agement must have the will and deter- 
mination to produce and market a high 
quality article; two, the company must 
have personnel adequately trained and 
inspired to produce the best; personnel 
who keep abreast of the latest scientific 
developments in food technology. 


RAW MATERIALS 


It is axiomatic that any quality con- 
trol program in a modern food plant 
should start with the raw materials used. 
Unless the raw materials have quality 
to begin with, all efforts by the processor 
to produce a superior article will fail. 


Raw materials used in the food indus- 
try are divided into two classes: Natural 
raw materials, such as fruits, vegetables 
and meat; and processed ingredients like 
sugar, salt, spices, starches. 


The first step in achieving quality in 
natural raw materials is proper selection 
by technical experts of the best horti- 
cultural varieties for processing and can- 
ning. A scientific study also must be 
made to determine whether the particu- 
lar variety of fruit or vegetable that is 
hest for processing is also suitable to the 
climatie and soil conditions in which it 
is grown, 


Even after the variety is selected on 
‘he basis of scientific knowledge, there 
is much work to be done. Food compa- 
‘ies should have men trained in horticul- 
ure to aid farmers who sell their crops 
‘o the companies. These horticulturists 
vllow the development of the crop with 
s much attention as the farmer. They 
iake sure that it is properly cultivated, 
‘roperly protected against insect infesta- 
on, properly fertilized and—what is ex- 
remely important—that it is harvested 
{ the prime point, the time when it con- 
ins the highest nutritive value as well 
s quality of flavor. 


It is only logical that if a fruit or 
‘getable is loaded with nutritive value 
it has no flavor appeal, the manufac- 
‘rer will find it useless to market such 
product. Therefore, the prime point 
’ harvesting is that time when the raw 
‘aterial contains the most nutritive qual- 
y and is most flavorful. 


Science has provided modern food man- 
acturers with many ways to determine 
hen a crop has reached optimum ma- 
irity—trained men use methods devel- 
ved after years of research by the state 
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and federal governments and by the ag- 
ricultural colleges. 


Selection of the highest quality raw 
materials in the second group, the pre- 
pared ingredients, can best be achieved 
by chemical and bacteriological analyses 
to determine degree of purity, flavor and 
quality. Specifications for prepared 
products written by the government 
often are supplemented by specifications 
of food manufacturers themselves for, in 
many instances, food manufacturers de- 
sire higher quality than the minimum re- 
quirements contained in government 
specifications. 


HANDLING AND STORAGE 


The second step in the quality control 
program is promptness in handling and 
storage of raw materials. 

Plant location naturally has a great 
bearing on promptness in handling. When 
it is decided what a plant is going to 
pack, the location is chosen on the basis 
of availability of the proper variety raw 
material, availability of pure water sup- 
plies and availability of labor and trans- 
portation. 


Since many fruits and vegetables lose 
their nutritive quality or flavor if not 
handled promptly or stored properly, this 
factor plays an important role in the 
quality control program. 


In addition to handling raw materials 
promptly, they must be handled properly. 
A modern food manufacturing plant has 
to be equipped with adequate facilities 
for sorting, washing and trimming. 


During the initial preparation of raw 
materials, the most careful inspection is 
required. Every method must be utilized 


Dr. Blanck who is Chief Research 
Chemist for the H. J. Heinz Company, 
a past President of the Institute of Food 
Technologists, and former Chief of the 
Food Control Laboratory, U. S. Bureau 
of Chemistry, part of which later became 
the U. S. Food & Drug Administration, 
and of the Food Research Division, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, spoke on 
“Quality Control in the Food Industry’ 
before the Fiftieth Annual Conference of 
the Association of Food and Drug Offi- 
cials of the United States held in Atlanta 
June 3 to 7. The Conference was at- 
tended by nearly 100 food and drug 
officials of State and Federal govern- 
ments. At least 32 States were repre- 
sented. He was the only speaker repre- 
senting the food industry on the five 
day program. His remarks show that 
progressive food manufacturers and pro- 
cessors are keenly alert to the necessity 
for retaining the highest amount of nu- 
tritional value and flavor in their prod- 
ucts and they use every means that 
science can offer to achieve this end. 


to eliminate spoiled or damaged raw 
materials. 


Inspection should be carried on through 
all operations, with special emphasis on 
the processing. Quality control person- 
nel must constantly sample all batches, 
testing them for flavor, consistency, 
aroma, color and appearance. The nu- 
tritional quality is determined during ex-. 
haustive laboratory studies. 


PACKAGING 


After the food has been processed, the 
quality control program must be con- 
tinued into the next vital operation, 
proper packaging. Besides the actual 
mechanical packaging operations, con- 
sideration also must be given to the ap- 
proximate length of time and how the 
packaged item is to be warehoused. 
Flavor, color, aroma and _ nutritional 
value must be retained after the food 
has been sealed. 


Throughout all operations, there must 
be maintained the highest degree of sani- 
tation, both in the plant, machinery and 
personnel. A slip in a strict sanitation 
program will upset the balance of any 
quality control program. 


JAMBERRIES MAKE GOOD 
PRESERVES AND PICKLES 


Maybe you’ve never heard of “jam- 
berries,” but you’ll probably be growing 
them in your garden in a year or so, 
says Farm Journal. 

Jamberries are fine for making pre- 
serves (they need no pectin), pies (baked 
to match the dishes, for the ripe fruits 
may be yellow, purple, .red, or even light 
green), chili and pickles, and the juice 
may be served as a drink. 

They are an annual crop, found grow- 
ing wild in Ecuador, South America, by 
Iowa State College plant explorers. The 
fruit is the size of a golf ball, and has a 
thin husk around it. It tastes like a 
combination of pineapple, orange, and 
tomato flavors. 

Jamberries grow on a vine (like to- 
matoes), and must be started early and 
transplanted in June. 

Seed will not be available to home 
gardeners until 1947. 


NEW COMPANY FORMED 


Alexander Bernstein and Nat Riegel, 
formerly with Krasne Bros., New York 
wholesale grocers, have organized their 
own business, Loraine Food Products, 
Inc., after taking over the business of 
Shannon & Engle, Inc., Yonkers, N. Y., 
food wholesalers. Offices of the new 
company are located at 143 Woodworth 
Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 
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COLONEL PHILLIPS RETIRES 


After more than fifty years of activity 
in the American food industry, Colonel 
Albanus Phillips, .one of the founders 
and for the last 44 years head of Phillips 
Packing Company, Inc., Cambridge, Md., 
relinquished the presidency of the cor- 
poration and became chairman of the 
board of directors. His successor is 
Albanus Phillips, Jr., his elder son, for 
the last 15 years vice-president of the 
company and for more than 25 years 
actively identified with the organization’s 
operation and supervision. 


Plans of Colonel Phillips to retire 
from the presidency were altered several 
years ago by the outbreak of the war. 
Each year since that time he has advised 
the directors of his desire to be relieved 
of the duties of his office at the election 
following the end of hostilities. Accord- 
ingly, his wishes were reluctantly 
respected and at the same time the new 
post of Chairman of the Board was 
created which Colonel Phillips will fill. 


Colonel Phillips entered the food in- 
dustry late in the last century as one of 
the pioneer large-scale oyster packers of 
the Atlantic seaboard. In 1902, with W. 
Grason Winterbottom, now a vice-presi- 
dent of the company, and the late Cap- 
tain Levi B. Phillips as associates, he 
organized the Phillips Packing Company 
and started the canning of tomatoes. 
Since that time the organization has 
made phenomenal growth and progress, 
until today the company owns and oper- 
ates not only seven large food plants 
and a can manufacturing plant in Cam- 
bridge, but also has additional plants at 
Newark, Townsend, Laurel and Oak 
Grove, Delaware; Vienna, Eldorado, 
Church Creek, Denton, Cordova, New- 
bridge, Williston and Willoughby, Md. 


Prior to the war the company had ex- 
tended its line of products to the point 
where fifty-nine varieties of canned 
foods were being produced. When the 
urgent call went out for the packing and 
assembly of vitally needed rations for 
the armed forces, the Phillips organiza- 
tion for a period of several years devoted 
its activities largely to this type of 
operation, and its services were recog- 
nized by five government awards, includ- 


ing the Army-Navy “E” with Three 
White Stars, for outstanding achieve- 
ment, 


COLONEL PHILLIPS 


Albanus Phillips, Jr., new president, 
has been vice-president of the company 
for the last 15 years and in this capacity 
is intimately familiar with every detail 
of the company’s diversified interests and 
activities. 

Following the election of directors by 
stockholders, the Board organized with 
the following officers: Chairman of Board 
—Colonel Albanus Phillips; President— 
Albanus Phillips, Jr.; Vice-Presidents— 
W. G. Winterbottom, Sr., Levi B. Phillips, 
Jr., W. G. Winterbottom, Jr., Theodore 
Phillips and Robin M. Kirwan; Assistant 
to the President—S. Charles Walls; 
Treasurer—J. Lockwood Shepherd; As- 
sistant Treasurer—J. Emory Parks; 
Second Assistant Treasurer—Harold D. 
Shriver; Secretary—E. C. Hopkins, Jr.; 
Assistant Secretary—Warrington Harris. 

Other members of the Board of Direc- 
tors included George N. Jones and J. 
Allen Meekins. 


BABY FOOD INDUSTRY MATURES 


The Baby Foods Industry, which ex- 
panded quantity output 777 percent dur- 
ing the war is expected to show another 
20 percent increase in 1946, according to 
the Department of Commerce. 


In 1945 total sales of baby foods 
amounted to about $100,000,000 for an 
estimated 106,581,000 dozen cans. These 
sales represented 3.5 percent of all can- 
ned fruits and vegetables sales. 


Old people and invalids did their share 
in helping to boom the young industry 
during the war years when other canned 
goods were rationed, an article in the 
June issue of Domestic Commerce, pre- 
pared by Alice J. Mullen, Commodity 
Analysis Section, states. Baby foods 
escaped many of the restrictions placed 
on other canned fruits and vegetables 
and were rationed for only 18 months— 
from March 1, 1943 to September 17, 
1944. 


A WISE WAY TO A CURE 


A reader writes: I read on your edi- 
torial page under the subject “Of Inter- 
est and Importance.” 

It made me smile to recall my experi- 
ence with pea growers. It was hard to 
get some of them to harvest succulent, 
good juicy peas. They were convinced 
that the harder the peas the greater the 
weight. 

Of course, each grower would most 
always take home a couple of cases or 
so for family use. We were in the habit 
of giving “choice grade” to growers. 

One year I had my field man and su- 
perintendent watch those farmers who 
always delayed a few days beyond the 
time the field man requested them to 
harvest. Their peas always graded low 
standard and hardly passable at that. 
Since I knew they had received “choice” 
to take home, we stamped each lot of 
peas on each can. I told my _ superin- 
tendent and warehouse man to save out 
4 or 5 cases when these growers’ peas 
came through. They gave me the lot 
numbers. When these growers came in 
to settle and wanted some canned peas 
to take home, I wrote out the order to 
the warehouse foreman and gave the lot 
number, and he gave them the peas they 
delivered. 

Sometime later these same growers 
brought back their canned peas and com- 
plained that they were not the “good” 
peas they formerly always received. Said 
they could not use them and asked to 
exchange them for better grade. Then 
I said, “I am sorry, unfortunately you 
were not able to harvest your peas on 
the day you were informed to do so and 
since we knew they would be off grade, 
we kept them separate. Coming from 
your own fields, they are your own peas. 
Regret they are not the grade you for- 
merly received.” It is needless to say 
that they were embarrassed and said they 
did not believe that a few days would 
make that much difference. They kept 
the peas but were good growers after 
that. 


Other factors in the rapid expansion of 
the industry were high wartime incomes, 
the fact that many mothers worked in 
war plants and had less time to prepare 
their babies’ food, and the tremendous 
increase in the birthrate, which for five 
consecutive years ran 20 to 1,000 popula- 
tion, much above the prewar average. 

Though there are relatively few pack- 
ers of baby foods, competition is keen 
and no money is spared in improving the 
quality of the products. 

Experiments are being made in frozen 
foods for babies, and when ready for 
distribution, these frozen foods will be 
in infant-size portions ready to heat 
and serve. 
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THE CHICKENS COME HOME 


Hiring Hands To Insult Customers Ending Rapidly—lt Never Pays 
To Hurt Anyone’s Feelings—There'll Come A Time Some Day, 
Reminds—BETTER PROFITS 


A couple of years ago in this 
column you read some comments 
on Elmer Wheeler’s, “Take an hour 
to say no!”” Soon a year will have 
passed since V-J Day and I'll bet 
there has been a lot of looking into 
“Little Black Books” for the names 
of those whom we wished to re- 
member, particularly for some real 
or fancied slight under circum- 
stances far from normal. You re- 
member the story, we were sup- 
posed to remember all those who, 
under the stress of abnormal cir- 
cumstances, in general, reminded 
us in no uncertain terms that there 
was a war on, and that we were 
fortunate we were alive at home 
instead of sweating it out in some 
far off trench or bomb shelter. How 
long has it been since you looked 
into the little black book or re- 
called a particularly flagrant in- 
stance of customer slight? Quite 
a while I’ll bet! However, it does 
seem as if we need now to resur- 
rect it once more. 


There’s a guest in our home 
whom we wish to show a little cour- 
tesy while we can. North of town 
is a recently opened “party home,” 


formerly located South of the city. 


It was first opened last October, 
the fine business it enjoyed was 
built on personal recommendations 
alone. They do serve splendid 
chicken dinners, and our thoughts 
turned to this eating place as the 
one where we would like to enter- 
tain our guest. We phoned the 
home yesterday and asked for 
reservations for three for four 
o’clock on Sunday. The very affable 
young lady taking our calls was 
extremely sorry but they are ac- 
cepting no reservations for less 
than four dinners. The explana- 
tion is that they are so rushed they 
must do this in order to serve as 
large a number of customers as 
possible in their somewhat limited 
space. As far as I am concerned, 
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I have dug out the almost forgotten 
“Little Black Book” and in it have 
inscribed the name of this eating- 
out place. Some day I’ll call them, 
learn with pleasure they will be 
happy to care for one or more res- 
ervations, and then I’ll recall the 
present instance and regretfully 
fail to avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity to help them out when they 
really need it. 


EXAMPLE APPLIED 

Finicky? Maybe! Old fogyish? 
Maybe! Human? You bet! Now 
take the current selling season into 
consideration as far as canned 
foods are concerned. Warehouses 
are bare, the current crops are not 
in cans. As packers we will have 
as many opportunities as we had 
during the past few years to allo- 
cate shipments with the maintain- 
ance of good-will in mind. Avail- 
able supplies of wanted canned 
foods must be stretched as far as 
possible. Are we going to think 
up new ways to handle our packs 
and alienate some good buyers, or 
are we going along as usual, treat- 
ing everyone fairly as we see it, 
and by so doing retain all we can 
of the buyers’ good will? If we 
are sensible we will still refuse to 
ride the wave of scarcity to an 
eminence of new customer acquisi- 
tion, and will still stand solidly by 
those who have been standing by 
us in the past. As far as our allo- 
cation of 1946 packs is concerned 
we ought to take especially good 
care that no former customer has 
occasion to even think of his little 
black book when he analyzes our 
treatment of him. 


STAY ON A LEVEL KEEL 

Headlines in all the papers tell 
of the possible immediate passing 
of OPA and all its works, good and 
bad. There has been so much writ- 
ten about the utmost necessity of 


our maintaining a fair level of 
prices to dealers that I will not 
even touch on that phase of dis- 
tribution but stay on the allotment 
aspect of it. Irrespective of price 
levels to come, stocks to be dis- 
tributed are the focal point in the 
minds of both canners and distribu- 
tors. In this connection, be sure 
and stay on a level keel. You have 
certain objectives as far as your 
distribution is concerned. If wise, 
in the past few years you have 
withdrawn from your former posi- 
tion and have concentrated your 
allotment of goods where it did you 
the most good, preferably of 
course, in territory nearest home 
except in possibly some few ex- 
treme instances where you felt a 
judicious allotment of your brands 
might build business for you in the 
future. 


1946 is certainly not the year in 
which to drastically change any 
sound plans of distribution you 
may have been following. I have 
always felt that the time to build 
consumer and dealer co-operation 
is when your profit from operations 
will allow you to make the expendi- 
ture from current income. This 
then would seem to be a time when 
you may again do this and still 
build something of a reserve. What- 
ever your thoughts may be in the 
matter, start supporting your dis- 
tribution with merchandising plans 
that are sound, and sooner than 
you realize, you will be better able 
to withstand the onslaught of com- 
petition which we will surely have 
as economic conditions change. Ask 
any canner who carried stocks on 
hand through the end of World 
War I! Build now, conservatively 
if you must, but start at least 
building toward one day when your 
labels will be a drug on the market, 
when price and price alone will 


(Please turn to page 20) 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


SUGAR CONTROLS REMAIN 
IN EFFECT 


All phases of the sugar rationing pro- 
gram continue in effect, Paul A. Porter, 
Administrator of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, stated July 1. 

Reports have reached OPA that some 
sellers are selling sugar without collect- 
ing ration points. This is a violation and 
is subject to all penalties and remedies 
of the Second War Powers Act, Mr. 
Porter said. 

Authority for sugar rationing comes 
from the Second War Powers Act. The 
life of this act was extended to March 
31, 1947, by Congress and this extension 
was signed by the President on Satur- 
day, June 29, the Administrator pointed 
out. 

Furthermore the President issued an 
Executive Order on June 30 that spe- 
cifically directed OPA to continue to per- 
form all functions relating to sugar 
rationing. 

Mr. Porter advised consumers to retain 
family ration books in their possession. 
Other sugar users—industrial, institu- 
tional, wholesalers and _ retailers—are 
also advised to retain unused ration evi- 
dence and records in their possession. 


JOINS McGRATH 


Paul E. Sandel has entered the employ 
of The H. J. McGrath Company, Balti- 
more canners, as Food Technologist in 
charge of research and quality control. 
Mr. Sandel was formerly engaged in a 
similar capacity with the Quaker Maid 
Company from 1939 to 1946 and the 
Beechnut Packing Company from 1922 
to 1938. Prior to that time he was asso- 
ciated with the Sunshine Biscuit Com- 
pany. 


MOVES 


Chase Sales Company, Philadelphia 
food brokers, have moved into new 
offices in the Pennsylvania Warehouse 
Building, Delaware Avenue and Lom- 
bard Street. 


FRANK BREWER RETIRES 


Frank E. Brewer has resigned the 
presidency of the Marshall Canning Com- 
pany, Marshalltown, Iowa, effective 
June 30, after nearly a half century 
devoted to the development of the firm. 


CHANGE OF NAME 


Since July 1 the firm name of the 
Jack Quinn Company, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia food brokers has been known as 
the Quinn-Spaniol Company with offices 
located in the Howard Terminal. 
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MODERNIZATION PROGRAM 


The old frame building of Country 
Gardens, Green Bay, Wisconsin plant has 
been entirely replaced by a fine. brick 
building of the very latest in canning 
plant construction. At the present time 
a new two-story addition is being hur- 
ried to completion. It is a 36 x 103 feet 
brick and steel building, constructed to 
conveniently lead into a new warehouse 
which is planned for the near future. 
The top floor of the new addition will 
house eight new lines of corn processing 
equipment which are being installed at 
the present time. The lower floor will 
be used in part for warehouse space and 
the balance for beet canning. Many other 
technical changes are being made in the 
plant which will make for more rapid 
handling and better quality products. 


McKNIGHT FORMS OWN 
COMPANY 


The Memphis, Tennessee brokerage 
firm of McKnight & Patten was dis- 
solved as of July 1 with Thomas H. 
McKnight taking his two sons into busi- 
ness with him as T. H. McKnight & 
Sons, with offices in the McCall Building, 
and will. specialize in food lines. Mr. 
Patten has formed his own business as 
J. M. Patten & Son and will continue 
the hardware line. J. M. McKnight has 
been associated with his father for the 
past four years. His brother, Captain 
T. H. McKnight, Jr., has recently re- 
turned from the armed services. 


OZARK DATES 


Secretary F. R. Spurgin has an- 
nounced that the regular fall meeting 
of the Ozark Canners Association will 
be held November 15 -at the Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Missouri. The Thirty- 
ninth Annual Convention of the Asso- 
ciation will be held February 6 and 7, 
1947, also at the Colonial in Springfield. 


“ROOSEVELT” TO HOUSE 
SHRIMP MEETING 


The previously announced annual meet- 
ing of the National Shrimp Canners 
Association to be held at New Orleans, 
Louisiana, July 16 and 17, will take place 
at the Roosevelt Hotel. The hotel was 
omitted from the first announcement. 


ON COAST TRIP 


R. G. Marquardt, vice president of 
Arthur C. Marquardt & Co., Inc., Cleve- 
land food brokers, is visiting principals 
on the West Coast. 


CHANGE CONVENTION DATE 


Super Market Institute announces that 
its annual convention will be held 
November 3-7, inclusive, at the Hotel 
Stevens in Chicago, instead of during 
September in New York City. Postpone- 
ment was forced due to the fact that the 
tremendous demands made upon New 
York hotels by the United Nations for 
its General Assembly meetings in Sep- 
tember complicated hotel arrangements 
originally made for the super market 
gathering. 


VOLUNTARY PLANS MEETING 


Clover Farm Stores Corporation will 
hold the 1946 national Clover Farm con- 
vention at the Hotel Carter in Cleve- 
land, October 7 and 8. 


80TH ANNIVERSARY 


A. H. Morse Co., Boston food brokers, 
marked the 80th anniversary of the com- 
pany’s founding by announcing its incor- 
poration, effective July 1. George T. 
Neilson is president of the organization, 
with Harold T. Gould as vice president, 
Goldwin L. Holbrook, treasurer, and 
Robert P. Marsh, secretary. 


JOINS BOSTON FIRM 


L. R. Schoales, following his discharge 
from the Navy where he served as a 
lieutenant in the South Pacific, has 
joined Jones, Weismann & Co., Boston 
food brokers. 


CALPAK DECISION UPHELD 


Federal Judge Louis Goodman this 
week denied an OPA motion to set aside 
a May 16 verdict in favor of California 
Packing Corporation, which had _ been 
accused by OPA in federal court in San 
Francisco of making unauthorized price 
increases. 


The OPA based its charge on Calpak’s 
action in discontinuing a promotional 
allowance to dealers, charging that the 
canner by this action had raised prices. 
A jury in federal court found otherwise. 

In denying OPA’s motion, Judge Good- 
man said, in part: “No reason has been 
presented to the court to set aside the 
verdict of the jury.” 


IN LARGER WAREHOUSE 


C. D. Kenny Co. has located its Knox- 
ville, Tenn., branch in a new and larger 
warehouse at 1913-19 Grand Avenue in 
that city. 


NEW KENTUCKY CANNER 


W. J. Howe is establishing a cannery 
at Glasgow, Kentucky. 
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|) Equipment That Makes Up For 
Shortage of Low-Rate Labor 


Automatic Pre-Meating 
Temperature Controls 


CRCO-American Vacuum Steam Type Pre-Heaters require less handling of the 
product and operate. on continuous flow on liquids and semi-liquids. They are 
more sanitary and egsier to keep clean because the tubes are readily accessible 
through the end dooxg. 
Automatic temperature controls hold the product at precisely the desired point, 
even during stoppage of flow. This results in an uniformly high grade product 
maintenance of flavor . . . retention of color . . . and minimizes the 
danger of scorching or burning-on. 


Send for special Bulletin showing details of CRCO-American Pre-Heaters and 
other outstanding equipment for the Juice Line. 


THE BEST 


Niagara Fabh, New. YorR 
Cvenything THE 


FOOD: PROCESSOR 
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NATIONAL FRUIT PRODUCT 
COMPANY ABSORBS 
KNOUSE 


As of July 1st The Knouse Corpora- 
tion, Manufacturers of Apple Products 
with headquarters at Peach Glen, Penn- 
sylvania and factories at Peach Glen and 
Chambersburg, was absorbed into Na- 
tional Fruit Product Company, Incor- 
porated, of Winchester, Virginia, and 
thereafter all operations will be in the 
name of National Fruit Product Com- 
pany, Inc. For fifteen years these cor- 
porations have been affiliated and since 
1941 the Pennsylvania company has been 
a wholly owned subsidiary of the Vir- 
ginia company. 

As a part of its postwar program, the 
company is now busily engaged in the 
rebuilding and reequipment of its several 
plants. Already the Peach Glen plant 
has been rebuilt into the most modern, 
efficient and attractive factory in its 
field. Finishing touches are being given 
to the new Martinsburg, West Virginia, 
pectin and fruit juice plants which em- 
body the last word in efficiency in manu- 
facturing these products, and work on 
the Winchester plant is well under way. 
The Glassboro, N. J., Waynesboro, Va., 
and Atlanta, Ga., factories are all com- 
paratively new. 


While the company is primarily inter- 
ested in the expansion of its apple 
products business and plans to maintain 
its premiership in this line, it is, how- 
ever, a part of its present program to 
manufacture other products as well. To 
its cider vinegar, canned apples and 
apple sauce, apple juice, apple butter, 
apple jelly and apple pectin it has al- 
ready added distilled vinegar through 
enlarged operations at Glassboro, N. J., 
and the new plant at Atlanta, Ga., and 
tomato products at Peach Glen and the 
new plant at Martinsburg. Peaches will 
be added as another new product at the 
Winchester plant and to further this 
departure it is now planting its own 
orchards of Ambergem peaches. 


The personnel of the management re- 
mains unchanged except that L. W. 
Brown has been brought into the organ- 
ization as General Sales Manager to 
superintend and coordinate the activities 
of the several divisions. M. E. Knouse, 
continues in charge of the Pennsylvania 
operations, and R. E. Zimmerman, who 
has been at Glassboro since that busi- 
ness began, continues in charge there. 
Frank Armstrong, Jr., will continue as 
the executive head of the company and 
W. W. Hunt as General Manager of the 
Virginia and Georgia plants. W. Barron 
Glover, who is also secretary of the com: 
pany, will continue to handle the sales 
of the Southern Division. 


National Fruit Product Company, In- 
corporated, began its operation in apple 
products thirty-eight years ago in a very 
small way in Alexandria, Virginia, as 
Board, Armstrong & Co. To feed its 
first small plant it had to scour the 
whole of the Appalachian field and at 
times go to New York for its apples. The 
company grew rapidly with the growth 
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of the Appalachian apple district. Its 
first plant in Winchester was started 
in 1915 and in rapid succession it estab- 
lished plants at Martinsburg, Waynes- 
boro, Strasburg, Glassboro, Peach Glen 
and Chambersburg, all of which are 
strategically located as to their supply 
of raw material. The National Fruit 
Product Company, Inc., is the largest 
operator in apple products in the country. 


CAN COMPANIES INDICTED 


Attorney General Tom C. Clark an- 
nounced that a Federal grand jury in 
the Northern District of California, 
Southern Division, at San Francisco, 
June 26 returned a criminal indictment 
charging two manufacturing companies 
and seven officers of the companies with 
conspiring to violate the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act by fixing the terms, conditions 
and prices upon which tin cans are sold 
to packers and other users. 

Those named as defendants are: Amer- 
ican Can Company of New York, and 
Maurice J. Sullivan of New York, Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors; Dudley 
W. Figgis of New York, President and 
Director; C. H. Black of New York, Exec- 
utive Vice President and Director, and 
G. H. Kellogg of Chicago, Vice Presi- 
dent and Director; and Continental Can 
Company, Inc., of New York, and C. C. 
Conway of New York, Chairman of the 
Board and President, and S. J. Steele of 
New York, Vice Chairman, Board of 
Directors, and W. P. Murray of New 
York, general sales manager, eastern dis- 
trict. 

The indictment charges that the two 
can companies, which manufacture and 
sell approximately 85 per cent of all tin 
cans manufactured and sold in the United 
States: 


(1) agree upon the prices at which 
they will sell cans of the same grade and 
quality; the discounts to be allowed pur- 
chasers, and the price of cartons in which 
the cans are shipped; 


(2) agree not to charge less than the 
ceiling prices for cans fixed by the Office 
of Price Administration, from and after 
March of 1942; 


(3) agree to coerce other can manu- 
facturers into maintaining the ceiling 
prices; 

(4) agree to insure maintenance of 
identical delivered prices by adoption of 
a so-called freight equalization plan un- 
der which the delivered price for cans 
shall be the f.o.b. plant price, plus the 
actual rail rate from the nearest manu- 
facturing plant to point of destination, 
whether or not the nearest can manu- 
facturing plant be operated by a defen- 
dant or by any other can manufacturer; 

(5) agree not to solicit the business of 
customers of each other, nor to sell cans 
to the customers of each other even 
though the customer be unable to ob- 
tain cans from one defendant and the 
other defendant has cans available for 
sale; 

(6) agree to allocate between them- 
selves particular geographical areas 
which shall be exclusive sale territory 
of one of the companies, with the other 


company agreeing not to solicit busi- 
ness in such area; 

(7) agree to allocate between them- 
selves particular fields of production, 
thus giving one company an exclusive 
market for the sale of certain types of 
cans. 

Assistant Attorney General Wendell 
Berge, head of the Antitrust Division, 
stated that approximately 25 per cent of 
the cans sold by American and approxi- 
mately 21 per cent of the cans sold by 
Continental were sold to food packers 
in the far west, including the States of 
California, Arizona, Oregon, Washington, 
Nevada and the territories of Hawaii 
and Alaska, and that the cost of cans 
constitutes a substantial part of the total 
cost of canned foods to the consumer, 
in some instances running as high as 40 
per cent. 

The case is in the immediate charge 
of William C. Dixon, Chief of the West 
Coast offices of the Antitrust Division, 
assisted by Wallace Howland, Julian 
Caplan, Lyle L. Jones, John M. McKenna, 
and Horace T. Morrison, all working 
under the general supervision of Holmes 
Baldridge, head of General Litigation in 
Antitrust. 

(Editor’s Note: When the American 
Company was formed it took as its slo- 
gan “Steady prices for cans mean steady 
prices for canned foods” —and it has 
lived up to its motto.) 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JULY 10-20, 1946—Technicians School, 
Indiana Canners Association, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


JULY 16-17, 1946—Annual Meeting, 
National Shrimp Canners Association, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


JULY 23, 1946—Annual Meeting, Na- 
tional Kraut Packers Association, Hotel 
Reiger, Sandusky, Ohio. 


JULY 24-AUGUST 2, 1946—Techni- 
cians School, New York State Experi- 
ment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


AUGUST 13-16, 1946—38th Annual 
Convention, Vegetable Growers Associa- 
tion of America, Horticultural Hall, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


OCTOBER 17-19, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Association of Food Chains, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

NOVEMBER 3-7, 1946—Annual Con- 
vention, Super Market Institute, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, III. 

NOVEMBER 15, 1946—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 

NOVEMBER 21-22, 1946—Fall Meet- 
ing, Indiana Canners Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

DECEMBER 4-5, 1946—Fall Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

DECEMBER 6-7, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, lowa-Nebraska Canners Association, 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 
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*VERYBODY likes the ease and convenience of canned 

citrus juices—but nobody wants to sacrifice natural flavor. 
Now leading canners have solved the problem of capturing 
and keeping more of the delicious, natural, fruity goodness 
for you to enjoy! 

The answer is: They add dextrose food-energy sugar in can- 
ning... because dextrose points up natural flavor, gives smooth 
body, makes juices taste exactly right as to sweetness. And, 
of course, dextrose always imparts genuine food energy. 

So—drink your fill of 
canned citrus juice! All the 
vitamins and minerals of the 
natural juice are retained. 
And natural flavor is there, 
protected by dextrose sugar. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


you see “rich in dextrose” 
on any label, it is your assurance 
of high quality, superior Naver 
and genuine food energy. 


8 PEOPLE OUT oF 10 a 
energy sugar, through ye 
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NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 


CERELOSE 
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Pickle Packers in Mid-Year Meeting 


“Sanitation is essential in the produc- 
tion of a high quality product and pays 
good dividends in dollars and cents due 
to savings in spoiled foods, wasted raw 
products, life and machinery, plant neat- 
ness and employee morale.” Speaking 
before the mid-year meeting of the Na- 
tional Pickle Packers Association at the 
Bismarck Hotel June 20, Dr. F. W. 
Fabian, department of bacteriology, 
Michigan State College, urged members 
to cooperate in the Association’s sanita- 
tion drive. 

The human element is far more im- 
portant than the plant and equipment 
element in maintaining quality and sani- 
tation control. “Inherently clean” work- 
ers loathe dirt and insanitation, Dr. 
Fabian pointed out. ; 

“That the right type of employee prop- 
erly trained in sanitation is of utmost 
importance and the key to the situation, 
has long been recognized in the dairy 
industry.” Quoting Food and Drug de- 
partment officials, Dr. Fabian said, “clean 
products can be produced with clean 
methods in an old, at first-hand impres- 
sion unfit building. Beautiful buildings 
are totally without effect when insani- 
tary methods are followed.” 

Dr. John L. Etchells, Department of 
Agriculture, chemical research division, 
presented a sanitary code for pickle 


plants prepared in cooperation with the 
research committee of the association. 

Daniel F. Forbes, Washington coun- 
sel for the association warned members 
that the OPA is watching pickle prices 
as a result of the recent “suspension” 
order for price control on pickles and 
pickle products. 

After reviewing war-time problems 
surmounted by association members and 
admitting the glass and sugar shortage 


still existent, President Lewis A. Hirsch, . 


Louisville, Ky., charged the members 
with improving the quality of their pro- 
duction. ‘‘Today, now, we must become 
quality minded, and closely associated 
with quality are plant conditions under 
which the product is packed.” 

Calling attention to the fact that the 
pickle crop is the fourth largest vege- 
table crop in the country, Hirsch re- 
vealed that government estimates show 
the 1946 pickle crop will be 117°, of the 
previous year’s acreage planted. 

Citing a “back to normalcy” movement, 
Hirsch stated that the industry was now 
passing the yellow caution light. “If 
we do not heed this light we might find 
ourselves over-burdened. The combined 
resolution to take heed of the suggestions 
of our sanitarians will be the first step 
to put us on the road to insuring our 
future,” he told the industry. 


TINPLATE PRODUCTION 


Approximately 1,340,000 tons of tin 
mill products were produced during the 
first six months of 1946 the Civilian 
Production Administration announced 
June 28 at a meeting of the Tinplate 
Industry Advisory Committee. 

Looking forward to a period of unin- 
terrupted production, industry members 
predicted that the third-quarter tinplate 
output should approximate 900,000 tons. 

Practically all tinplate requirements 
for domestic food production and the 
foreign food relief program were met 
during the first six months, OPA said, 
in commending the steel industry for this 
achievement under very difficult operat- 
ing conditions. 


Although hampered by steel and coal 
strikes during the first half of the year, 
the steel industry came within 78 thou- 
sand tons of supplying all tinplate re- 
quirements established during this period 
for essential food containers. 

The carry-over of tinplate require- 
ments for the domestic food pack into 
the third quarter of the year amounted 
to 47 thousand tons. The foreign relief 
program lacked 31 thousand tons of be- 
ing filled, or approximately a 20 per cent 
deficit. 

However, even if third-quarter produc- 
tion does amount to 900,000 tons, indus- 
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try and OPA officials agreed that it 
would not allow any considerable relaxa- 
tion in present OPA regulations which 
require the channelling of at least 85 
per cent of all tin mill production for 
food containers, pharmaceuticals and 
other essential uses. Before finally con- 
sidering relaxation, government and in- 
dustry spokesmen agreed that they 
should wait until the third quarter pro- 
duction rate was more clearly defined. 
Accordingly, consideration of any relaxa- 
tion of tin plate uses was postponed until 
the next meeting—tentatively scheduled 
for August 15, 1946. 


STEEL USED FOR METAL 
CONTAINERS 


A steadily rising tonnage of steel con- 
sumed by the canning industry during 
the late war years, almost reaching the 
1941 peak, is revealed in a comparative 
report of steel consumed in metal cans, 
recently released by the Can Manufac- 
turers Institute. In 1945, 2,438,897 tons 
went into the production of steel and tin 
containers. The 1945 figure compares 
with 2,071,594 tons in 1944, 1,684,468 
tons in 19438, 2,043,095 tons in 1942, 
2,844,678 tons in 1941, and 2,191,689 
tons in 1940. 


These wartime figures primarily repre- 
sent shipments to the armed forces. 
Steel and tin containers enabled greater 
economy of cargo space, preservation, 
and protection from breakage of foods 
and other military goods that were 
shipped across oceans, jounced over 
beachheads, and transported over shell- 
riddled roads. But now that the destina- 
tion of shipped canned goods has shifted 
from military supply depots to grocery 
shelves, an increase to greater volume 
of steel consumed for metal containers, 
surpassing the 1941 peak, is anticipated 
by the Institute. They predict that 
economy, preservation, and protection 
which made canned shipments a neces- 
sity in war time, will bring cans into 
wider use in peace time. 

Particularly consistent rises in steel 
consumed, as the report indicates, are 
apparent in fruit and vegetable canning, 
which totalled 986,240 tons in 1945, and 
dairy product canning which totalled 
402,322 tons. Reported 1945 figures for 
other types of canning show a consump- 
tion of 145,270 tons for meats, 106,629 
tons for fish and sea food, 86,235 tons 
for military rations, 300,904 tons for all 
other foods and 74,368 tons for beer. 


BORER-RESISTANT CORN NOT 
ATTACKED BY PEST 


There’s good news for Corn Belt farm- 
ers in their fight on corn borers. Borer- 
resistant strains, a few at least, will be 
on hand for 1947 planting, more for 
1948, says Farm Journal. 

‘Since the corn borer started its rav- 
ages, crop breeders have been working 
for a strain of corn that would be im- 
mune to borer attacks. They are now 
getting close to their goal. At Lafayette, 
Indiana, 12 strains (selected from more 
than 200 likely candidates) are now 
being “hybridized,” and a trickle of seed 
will be released next spring. Other states 
in the Corn Belt are doing similar work. 

These new strains “work” because the 
moths that lay the borer eggs avoid 
them. Scientists explain this is due to 
chemicals in the plants which give them 
a taste or odor unpleasant to the moth. 
When small plots of these strains were 
planted in a test field the moths avoided 
the small plots, .but attacked the rest. 


IN NEW PLANT 


H. Runyan & Sons, Louisville whole- 
sale grocers, have moved to their new 
modern wholesale grocery plant at 1450 
Millwood Ave., Louisville 6. As of July 
1 the company incorporated under the 
new corporate laws of Kentucky, and is 
now operated as H. Runyan & Sons, Inc. 
The new corporation, it is announced, 
“will have $100,000 paid-in capital, plus 
a reasonable surplus to insure continu- 
ation of our pleasant relations.” The 
affairs and management continue under 
Earle H. Runyan and Grant Runyan, 
former partners. 
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INSURE 


Automatic coverage insurance through “CANNERS EX- 
CHANGE” provides the most complete and satisfactory 
protection. 


Prompt and equitable adjustments of claims are the natural 
result of the sympathetic and practical understanding of the 
Industry's problems, we have acquired during 38 years of 
specialized service to this one Industry. 


The saving in cost has averaged 40% 


When making your monthly reports of values under this 
“Automatic Insurance’, be sure to: 


(1) Include ALL costs, supplies, etc. entering into the value 
of your finished stock. 


(2) Show MARKET value of your finished product less such 
expenses as have not yet been incurred. 


(3) Report ALL locations where stock is stored. 


(4) Include value of materials, supplies and raw stocks on 
hand and in process. 


Increase your insurance on buildings and equipment to take 
into consideration today’s high replacement costs. 


For Safety, Saving and Service -- 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


Lanting Warner, Incorporated 
CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


An Interim Report—Consumer Consumption 
Marches on—Canners Have Not the Goods 
on Which to Raise Prices if They Wanted 
to—The Public Will Watch This and Dis- 
tributors Should Not Put the Canners in a 
False Position—Price Rises Will Come 
Later and in Time 


HOLIDAYS—With the 4th of July com- 
ing in the middle of the week, and with 
all manner of “hands” expecting, if they 
do not demand, plenty of holidays, it 
means that this is but a half week. It 
will make little if any difference in the 
canned foods market, since the retailers 
anticipating the heavy holiday demand, 
had early called upon the distributors for 
huge supplies, and canned foods were 
among the leaders. After the holidays 
there will be a heavy demand to replace 
the exhausted stocks—and where are 
they going to get them? 

In the canned foods market the event 
of the week, of course, has been the 
termination—to all intents and purposes 


—of the OPA, and its possible effect 


upon trading. It is too early even now 
to get any line on that. The news- 
papers say that the dealers of all kinds 
are holding prices, and intend to fight 
off price raises; but in the next column 
they give glowing accounts of the stiff 
rise in meats and many other items— 
just as soon as they found themselves 
foot free. This is where good intentions 
go wrong. They mean well but you just 
can’t stop price raises, voluntarily. The 
Chicago meat dealers are credited here 
with asserting that they are going to 
put on all the tariff will bear, but in 
the same voice say there is no meat to 
distribute. 

The Department of Commerce says 
that the war brought America’s farmers 
their most prosperous years in history, 
increasing their income 200%, and piling 
up a ten billion dollar backlog in cash 
and Government bonds. Lo! the poor 
farmer. There is no good reason why 
the farmer should not have his full share 
of the going prosperity, but, as we see 
it, he will do well to reduce his exalted 
ideas as to the profits the business man 
makes under any and all conditions. 
This is important to the canners because 
they are rated as business men, and, 
therefore, fit subjects for the farmer’s 
bleat. 


But if you farmers and canners feel 
aggrieved, regard the condition of the 
poor printer, as typified in a recent case 
in Rochester, N. Y. It reads: 


“ROCHESTER, N. Y., July 1 (AP)— 
Composing room employes of the city’s 
two daily newspapers are asking weekly 
pay of $100 to $115 and shorter hours in 
new contract proposals presented to the 
newspapers by the International Typo- 
graphical Union, Local No. 15. 
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“The present contract, which expires 
July 30, provides wages of $58 a week for 
day work, $63 for night work, and $65.50 
on split shifts, for a work week of 37% 
hours. 


“A management proposal by The 
Times-Union and The Democrat & 
Chronicle, both published by the Gannett 
Company, would provide $61 for 37% 
hours of day work and $66 for night 
work. 


“The union asks, in addition to its 


wage proposals, three-weeks’ vacation 
with pay and a work week of 35, 32% 
and 30 hours on the various shifts. The 
management offered paid vacation of two 
weeks.” 


CORRECTION—In our last issue we prom- 
ised you delivery of the 1946 Almanac 
with our issue of the 8th. We were more 
hopeful than wise, overlooking the short 
week facing us, and so that delivery will 
have to be put off until our issue of the 
15th. But the Almanac is all printed, is 
all in our hands, and there will be none 
of the delay we have already spoken of. 
It will be mailed with our regular issue 
of July 15th, somewhat late but in the 
light of modern events somewhat of a 
record. Some of the “copy” (statistics) 
are only just now in! 


WEATHER—Throughout the entire coun- 
try, up to this time of writing, the crop 
weather has been about all that anyone 
could wish. Of course there will be 
spots where trouble may have happened 
in this great, sprawling land, but on the 
whole canning crops look very promising, 
and of course much of them are now 
going into the canneries, and out as filled 
cans. And our reports tell us that the 
quality is very good. It is too early in 
the week to expect a large number of 
Crop Reports, and we are grateful to 
those who have responded. Next week 
we should be back on schedule. Besides 
you will be away on vacation, or on a 
short fishing trip, when this issue ar- 
rives, so no one will miss it. It is the 
first “short” week that we can recall. 
This issue is being mailed Wednesday 
evening, July 3rd. 


THE CORN ACREAGE—As reported by 
Corn Canners Bulletin, under date of 
June 27th, we read: 


1946 ACREAGE REPoRT—The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, report as of June 20th, that 
the total plantings of Sweet Corn for 
processing, canning and freezing, are 
estimated at 539,450 acres compared with 
528,750 acres in 1945 and 433,200 acres 
for the preceding 10-year average. This 
estimated 1946 acreage appears to be the 
largest on record and is approximately 
2% greater than last year. 

In the Western States, Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington and Utah the average is 
approximately 28% over last year with 


most of the increase designed for freez- 
ing. 

Reports from Iowa, Minnesota, Nebras- 
ka, New England States and Virginia 
indicate an acreage somewhat less than 
last year but increases in the other 
States more than offset the reductions 
in these areas. 

The variety breakdown is estimated 
as follows: 


ACRES 
Bantam and other 
Yellow varieties ........ 420,240 420,820 
Evergreen and 
Narrow Grain .......... 50,810 49,630 


Country Gentleman .... 52,810 44,810 
Other White Varieties.. 15,4830 13,040 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Holding the Line on Prices—Spiraling Prices 
Likely on Canned Foods—Those ‘Hidden 
Supplies’ a Myth—Demand for Tomatoes 
Continues at Any Price—Seeking the Better 
Qualities of Peas-—-Green Beans Likewise— 
New Packed Asparagus Supplies Limping in 
—Fish and Fruits in Constant Demand 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, July 3, 1946. 


THE SITUATION—Although anticipated 
by many, the sudden elimination of price 
controls nevertheless left the industry at 
a loss this week. Immediate reaction has 
been an over-all “hold-the-line” psy- 
chology among food distributors, and the 
trade continues to operate as though 
OPA controls were in full effect, pending 
further action by Congress. In the event 
that controls are off for good, however, 
at least a moderate inflationary spiral in 
canned foods prices appears inevitable. 
As might be expected, trades here are 
marking time until the situation is fur- 
ther clarified although, truth to tell, the 
absence of offerings either on spot or 
for future delivery is in large measure 
responsible for this lack of activity. Ex- 
pectations that the lapsing of price 
controls would bring out some canned 
foods offerings from the dark recesses 
of the black market have thus far not 
been realized. 


THE OUTLOOK—As might be expected. 
distributors are somewhat concerned 
over some of the firm-at-opening-price 
contracts which have been written on 
1946 canned foods, in the event that ceil. 
ings are not restored. Buyers who have 
placed contracts on the basis of canne 
ceilings, however, are not unduly 
alarmed. Regardless of what opening 
prices may be, if no controls are im 
posed, distributors will be on a relatively 
even basis from the standpoint of cost: 
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VISION in your needs,x—CHARACTER in presenting them 


JERSEY PACKAGE COMPANY 


BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY 


BANK ST., PHONE: 473 


Ayars 


TOMATO and CITRUS 


JUICE FILLER 


Used by leading Manufacturers 
for filling Tomato and Citrus 
Juice, also 


Tomato Pulp and Puree, Clear Soups etc. 
Fruits, String Beans, Beets, etc. 
Designed for high 


Has no air vent stems to damage fruit. 
speed. Belt drive or direct connected. Fills absolutely 
accurate. NoCan NoFill. Rapid Valve. Built in three 
sizes: Eight Valve, Twelve Valve and Sixteen Valve. 


Prices on request. 


AYARS MACHINE CoO., Salem, New Jersey 
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on deliveries from the 1946 packs, and 
hence the basis will be established for 
an over-all return to a traditional “trad- 
ing basis,” based upon the law of supply 
and demand. 


TOMATOES—Ceilings or no ceilings, de- 
mand for canned tomatoes continues un- 
abated, and early shipments from the 
new packs will "move immediately onto 
the retailers’ shelves, where tomatoes 
have been a scarce commodity for many 
months. The trade is still greatly con- 
cerned over the possibility that labor 
shortages may prevent canners from ful- 
filling their planned production schedules 


on peeled tomatoes. 
market remains free of control, canners 


may be able to attract sufficient labor 


through increasing wage levels. This will 
mean higher prices, but a_ sufficiently 


broad backlog of demand has been ac- 


cumulated to take care of a good-sized 
pack even at higher prices, distributors 
believe. After all, they point out, in an 
inflated market, there is no reason why 
tomatoes should lag. 


PEAS—With midwestern canners now 
well into their pea run, and some goods 
already rolling, distributors are endeav- 
oring to secure commitments on addi- 


“IF 


IT IS MADE 
BY 
LANGSENKAMP 


Indiana 
E-Z Adjust Pulper 


Indiana 
Standard Pulper 


Indiana 
Paddle Finisher 


Indiana 
Juice Extractor 


LANGSENKAMP oo. 


“Efficiency in the Canning Plant’ 
229-237 E. South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 


It is Good 
Equipment’ 


Langsenkamp Production Units are effec- 
tive—they do well the work for which 
they are designed. They are efficient— 
with their use greater volume can be pro- 
duced in less time, with less manpower. 
They are dependable—Langsenkamp 
Production Units are built for sureness and 
strength beyond the requirements of maxi- 
mum capacity . . . For greater yield, 
increased capacity, and continuous oper- 
ation; for decreased overhead, minimum 
maintainence and longer service life—in- 
The Line 


is complete for tomato products, pumpkin, 


stall Langsenkamp Equipment. 


and other fruit and vegetable products. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


WEST COAST—King Sales & En- 
gineering Co., 206 First St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

OREGON and WASHINGTON— 
Jack Wear, 1412 N. W. 14th Ave., 
Portland, Oregon ; 
MOUNTAIN STATES—The Horsley 
Company, Box, 301, Ogden, Utah 
NEW YORK STATE—Bovtell Manu- 
facturing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


TRI-STATES—Tom Mclay, P. O. 


Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 


CANADA—Canners Machinery Ltd., 
Simcoe, Ontario, Canada 


Of course, if the 


tional quantities of fancy peas, with 
suitable price protection. Current reports 
from some sections of the Midwest are 
less favorable on the crop situation, but 


‘general expectations are for another 


good-sized pea pack. Reports from the 
Tri-States indicate that the early pack 
has shown good results, from a quality 
standpoint, and early deliveries are mov- 
ing readily into retailing channels. 


BEANS—Increasing interest in the 
Maryland and Delaware pack is reported 
here, with demand centering on the top 
grades. Early production has_ been 
somewhat disappointing in other pack- 
ing sections, and Tri-State packers are 
expected to get a heavy call for prompt 
shipment beans later in the month, when 
volume operations on local beans are 
under way. 


cORN—Reports on the progress of the 
corn pack continue favorable from all 
major packing areas, and distributors 
are of the belief that there will be ade- 
quate supplies from the new season’s 
pack. As has been the case for the 
past several years, buying interest con- 
tinues to center on fancy. 


ASPARAGUS—Only limited shipments of 
asparagus have reached the trade thus 
far and, as might have been expected, 
the pricing situation is up in the air. 


SALMON—The market looks stronger, 
either under open trading or the pos- 
sible return to controlled selling. Sup- 
plies of any consequence in distributing 
channels are lacking, and the new pack 


‘is being eagerly awaited. 


TUNA—Only limited quantities of tuna 
continue to reach the trade, but expecta- 
tions of improvement, based on a re- 
ported better run of fish, have been 
further strengthened by the reappear- 
ance of albacore off the Southern Cali- 
fornia coast after an absence of many 
years. 


SHRIMP—Conflicting reports are heard 
with regard to trade acceptance of 
eanned shrimp after jumbo had passed 
the $9.00 per dozen mark. Distributors 
have been extremely wary of this item, 
notwithstanding the fact that it ha: 
been virtually off the market for some 
time, and some wholesalers do not wan 
any part of a canned fish item whic): 
must retail at $1 per can or better. 


OTHER CANNED FISH—Offerings of sar- 
dines continue non-existant, but som: 
supplies are expected from Maine can- 
neries when the price situation is cleare: . 
Buyers naturally do not want to ente: 
the market with bids over the recer 
ceiling, lest they be caught in a pric? 
squeeze if controls are re-imposed an | 
prices rolled back. . . . Canadian lobstc 
offerings have been rather well cleare: , 
and the market remains strong. ... On)’ 
limited supplies of canned crabmeat a) ? 
available. 


FRUITS—Notwithstanding the favorab 2 
outlook for canning fruit crops on tl 2 
coast, preliminary allocations general y 
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REMOVER and WASHER 


for really removing all splits and skins from peas and 
beans, this ‘‘after blanch washer” is in a class by itself. 
It actually makes the pack prettier . . . and of course, 
more salable. Strongparallel brass rods form the sieve. 
Inside is a water pipe, with our new spray nozzles that 
assure a thorough wash. It works equally well on peas 


LIMA BEANS 

THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 

“The Original Grader House’’ The threshing of green lima beans 
MARYLAND for canning or freezing purposes 
presents problems considerably 
different than peas. Our organiz- 
ation has carefully studied this 
problem and we have developed the 
most complete and efficient line of 
machinery for this purpose. Be- 
cause of their greater efficiency 
and sturdy construction, Hama- 
chek Viners and Equipment are 
extensively used on this product. 


May we help you improve your 
lima bean pack?—and your profits? 


AMACHE 


Greet Pea Hulling 
Established 1880 


Incorporated 1924 


WISCONSIN 
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are on the same basis as 1945 deliveries. 
Considerable resale business in futures 
is reported to have been done up to 
12% per cent over canners’ opening, or 
ceilings, indicating that some buyers are 
intent upon “taking a position” in the 
fruit market. The next month should 
tell the story on major fruit packs... . 
Florida and Texas canners have some 
quantities of juices remaining from the 
pack just ended, but sellers generally are 
withdrawn from the market this week 
pending further clarification of govern- 
mental pricing policies. 


GERMAN EVAPORATOR 


A German “rapid current evaporator” 
for evaporating solutions which are sen- 
sitive to temperature or which tend to 
decompose, discolor, or separate in crusts 
is described in a report just released by 
the Office of the Publication Board, De- 
partment of Commerce (PB-17920; 
photostat, $4; microfilm, $1; 40 pages). 

The evaporator has proved useful in 
processing such solutions as tomato and 
fruit juices, tanning liquors, pectin, vita- 
min preparations, malt extract, and glue 
and gelatin solutions. It is also claimed 
to be effective in processing distilled 
water, molasses residues, waste sulfite 
liquor, and industrial waste water. 


The report was sent to the United 
States by investigators for the Technical 
Industrial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. It consists of a Ger- 
man advertising brochure describing the 
evaporator and an English translation 
of the text. 


According to the manufacturers, 
Kuhnle, Kopp, and Kausch at Franken- 
thal/ Pfalz, the evaporator has been built 
for capacities up to 36,000 kilograms 
(79,365.6 pounds) per hour. 


The apparatus is readily adaptable to 
plant operating conditions, according to 
the manufacturers. It may be built of 
wrought iron, cast iron, copper, non-cor- 
roding steel, or other materials. It may 
be installed in the heat circuit of a plant 
and heated with exhaust, tap, or boiler 
steam, or with waste steam from auxil- 
iary machines. 

Orders for the report should be ad- 
dressed to the Office of the Publication 


CROP CONDITIONS 


LONG BEACH, CALIF., June 27—Toma- 
toes: Acreage same as in normal years. 
Prospects are good although too early 
to foretell crop as there are no blooms 
as yet. 


NEWARK, N. Y., June 27—Peas: Have 
just started canning operations. Fields 
look excellent. Look forward to good 
yield as well as good quality. 

String Beans: Planting was delayed 
due to cold, wet weather the early part 
of season. Believe though we still have 
time to get a good crop. 

Corn: Delayed planting due to weather. 
Fields look fair. Having more suitable 
weather now and believe that corn will 
come through quite satisfactorily. 


NEW WESTON, OHIO, June 28—Toma- 
toes: 80 per cent of normal due to poor 
stand in fields. Fine growing weather 
at present. 


SNOHOMISH, WASH., June 28—Straw- 
berries: 50 per cent. Continued rains 


cut crop. 
Peas: 75 per cent crop. 
Green or Wax Beans: Prospective 


yield 100 per cent. 
Corn: Prospective yield 75 per cent. 


Board, Department of Commerce, and 
should be accompanied by check or money 
order, payable to the Treasurer of the 
United States. 


WHY 
ENGINEERED DESIGN 
PALLETS? 


N THE average operation, pallets are subjected 

to two types of stresses . . . compressive and 
bending. An inadequately designed pallet will 
crush under compression and break apart from 
excessive bending. An over designed pallet is too 
costly in original investment and wasteful of fork 
truck capacity. 

An ENGINEERED DESIGN pallet guarantees a 


fork truck installation which will return the great- 
est of handling economies consistent with safe 
operation. 


Pallets Incorporated 


Manufacturers of 
ENGINEERED DESIGN PALLETS 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 

Telephone 2-2892 


MORRAL CORN 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
For Whole Grain or 
Cream Style 
MORRAL DOUBLE CORN 
HUSKER 
With Steel Husking Rolls 
The fastest and easiest adjusted 
machines manufactured 
Write for catalog and 
further particulars 


Either Single or Double Cut 


THE CHICKENS COME HOME 
(Continued from page 9) 
seemingly warrant sales or rather, 
purchases by customers, some of 
whom may still have their little 

black books! 


By the continued use of your 
very best judgment, keep out of 
the black lists of buyers, be fair 
in your pricing endeavors and dis- 
tribution of merchandise. Select 
some avenue of merchandising sup- 
port; satisfy yourself it will be 
within your budget, then give it 
a trial at a time when you will not 
have to take from surplus to finance 
the project. Work with retailers 
may not appeal to you, you may 
not be inclined to supply dealer’s 
helps to the trade but again some 
such activity may appeal to you. 
Select whatever it may be after 
careful planning and carry it out 
constructively. In the long run 
your sales and future profits will 
be better assured. 


FEEDING STEERS CORNCOBS 
HELPS FARMERS 
SAVE FEED 


If you’re going to be short on shelled 
corn to finish out your steers, feeding 
more cobs may be the answer, Farm 
Journal points out. 

Feeders have long known that cobs 
had some value and many have success- 
fully fed ground ear corn. Now Ohio 
researchers have found that cobs in corn- 
and-cob meal may be doubled without 
cutting the gain or quality of the steers 
being finished out for slaughter. 


The Ohio folks are recommending that 
you feed plenty of protein (if you can 
get it) with the double-cob ration. Their 
tests show that with no protein, steers 
gained an average of 1.6 pounds a day; 
with 1 pound of protein per head, they 
gained 1.9 pounds; with 2 pounds, the) 
made 2.2 pounds gain. 


CUTTER 


MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 


COTS 


FOR 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT | 


for housing extra labor 


e DOUBLE-DECK BUNKS 
MATTRESSES « 


INTERSTATE BEDDING COMPANY 


1234 W. Kinzie Street, 


RENT or SALE 


BLANKETS LINENS 


Phone: Chesapeake 4660 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The Neu 


7th Revision of 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 
New Ready 


We are definitely promised delivery for this week, when all 
orders at hand will be promptly filled. 


It presents a more complete revision than any of the former—in 
effect a completely new edition of this long established authority 
on food preservation of every kind. | Users of former editions will 
recognize this and welcome this new edition. 


Not only have all methods of procedures been carefully revised 
and brought up to date, but ‘flow sheets’ show the latest and best 
in factory arrangement. Every canner and food preserver should 
find this worth many times the costof the book. Itmakes for higher 
efficiency, and lowered costs. 


The number of formulae has been considerably increased, bring- 
ing in all recent additions with full and definite directions. This 
is very noticeable in the Canned Meat section. Likewise in the 
Juices, now so important. 


The original intentions of A Complete Course In Canning have 
been adhered to: to furnish the basic formulae, suitable for each 
product, wherever packed. This of course includes the times and 
temperatures, all carefully checked to bring them in line with the 
| latest laboratory findings. 


The oldest and most experienced processors will find this new 
edition very helpful as a constant source of reference; for the be- 
ginner it would seem to be indispensible. 

The many orders on hand will be filled from the first copies out 
of the bindery, and all new orders will be promptly filled, as we 
recognize the time of year when it can serve best and most is about 
here. 


The price remains: $10. per copy, postage prepaid. 


THE CANNING TRADE 
Publisher 
20 S. Gay Street BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 AB 7-knife Peach Slicer, like new; 2 Model 
“A” Indiana Juice Extractors; 2 Robins Pea and Lima Bean 
Podders as Fig. 309 Cat. 600; 2 175 gal. S/J Copper Kettles; 
3 100 gal. full jacketed all steel constructed Kettles; 1 BC 
Chopper with pump and motor; 1 complete Juice Line; 2 FMC 
Model 62-F Juice Pasteurizers, 1 never used; 2 Marsh Model 9 
Stencil Cutters like new; 1 Peerless Model 4 Exhaust Box like 
new; 2 High Pressure Pumps; CRCO and Buck Bean Snippers. 
List your surplus machinery with us. Wire or call 822, Canning 
Machinery Exchange, Plainview (West) Texas. 


FOR SALE—Three late model Buck Bean Snippers, belt 
driven. Complete with hopper and inspection conveyors. Snip- 
pers like new. Washington Parish Canning Co., P. O. Box 56, 
Franklinton, La. 


FOR SALE—60,000 gallons of glass lined Pfaudler Tanks 
both horizontal and upright. Large steel Tanks for food stuffs 
or oils. J. H. Day Mixer; several Filters; 50 gallon copper 
Alcohol Still; Jewell Polar Water Still; 2 pure nickel Kettles 
50 and 100 gallon capacity, the 100 gallon has mixer; 2—250 
gallon copper Kettles just tinned; 100 gallon copper Kettle not 
tinned; 50 gallon copper Kettle not tinned; 5—50 gallon Dump 
Kettles; 3 x 3 Creamery Package ammonia self contained Com- 
pressor, like new; 2—7%% x 7% York ammonia Compressors; 
125 H.P. Erie City Economic Boiler; Cleaver Brooks oil fired 
30 H.P. Boiler with oil tanks, feed, return system; 150’ 14” 
Roller Conveyor; 50 gallon stainless steel Milk Pasteurizer; 
Holmes Hoop Driver; 3—8 head Crowners; 2 Bottle Pasteurizers 
(Barry Wehmiller and George J. Meyer); George J. Meyer 
Liquid and Barry Wehmiller Bottle Washers. Charles S. Jacobo- 
witz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One 8 pocket Schmidt’s Filler; in working order. 
Mushroom Products, Inc., Kennett Square, Pa., Telephone: K.S. 
22:12. 


FOR SALE—One Bean Royal High Pressure Pump, 35 gal. 
capacity, 400 lb. pressure, 10 h.p. motor attached. Brand new 
and has never been used. Northwestern Canning & Packing 
Co., Seffner, Fla. 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE—Five used copper Steam Jacketed 
Kettles, tilting type; ten Semi-Automatic Labelers including 
Ermold, Liquid National, World Improved, World Jr., and 
Oslund; Crown Cork and Seal Jumbo and Adriance Duplex and 
single Rotary Automatic Crowners; Stainless Steel Pasteurizer; 
Waukesha geared Head Pump, ideal for mayonnaise; fifteen 
Bottle Washers and Rinsing Machines. All of this equipment 
can be inspected and shipped immediately. This offer is subject 
to prior sale. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 
14, N. Y. Phone: AMherst 2100. 


CONVEYOR FOR SALE—3,000 feet of Gravity Case Con- 
veyor, roller wheel type, complete with stands, curves, etc. 
Priced to move. Adv. 4695, The Canning Trade. 


CHOICE FOOD PROCESSING Equipment of modern type. 
New and renewed. 4 Retorts or Autoclaves with 2 roll in trucks, 
on roller conveyor, 5’ dia. x 11’ long, bolted swing doors on each 
end; 1 Griscomb-Russell 7 pass Stainless Steel Heat Exchanger 
or Condenser; 1 completely automatic Sterilizer and Can Cooler, 
110 cans per minute; 15 copper jacketed Kettles up to 300 gal.; 
4 Vacuum Pans or Kettles jacketed or coiled, copper and alum- 
inum; 1 American Utensil (Chisholm-Ryder) Stainless Steel 
Model B Juice Extractor; 1 Standard Knapp Can Booster & 
Caser, Model F, for cans 303 x 408 or 211 x 416; 1 Standard 
Knapp Model E Caser for 303 x 408; 1 Standard Aut. Gluer 
& Sealer for shipping cases; 4 Compression Units or Sealers 
9’ to 20’; Burt & Knapp Can Labelers; World & Ermold Spot 
Labelers; Can Fillers, FMC, M&S, Ayars, Hansen, Haller, 
others; 8 Powder Fillers & Packers, Stokes & Smith, Triangle, 
Day, National Packaging & others; 9 Rotex Sifters, 20” x 40” 
to 40” x 84”; 4 Dicers, Sterling & Anderson; 2 Premier & 
Chemi-Colloid Mills for salad dressing and similar products; 
2 Buffalo Double Door Vac Shelf Dryers, 60” x 160”; 4 Albright 
Nell Flaking Rolls, 28” x 48”, 3’ x 6’, & 4’ x 9’. Prompt ship- 
ment on new equipment. FMC Stainless Steel Vacuum Fillers 
good for French Dressing, similar products. FMC Ribbon Type 
Mixers up to 129 cu. ft. New Straight Line & Rotary Syphon 
Fillers for light liquids. New Portable Cap Tighteners. New 
Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettles & Storage or Mixing Tanks. 
New Hammer Mills or Granulators. New Conveyor, Belt, Rol- 
ler or Skate Types. First Machinery Corp, 157 Hudson St., 
New York 138, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Gooseneck Elevator 16” x 20’; Rod Reel Wash- 
ers; 150 gal. Nickel Brine Tank; Junior Tomato Juice Extrac- 
tor; Bean Shaker Washer; Can Washers, etc. Badger Machine 
Works, Berlin, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Townsend Bean Cutter, large capacity; Ameri- 
can Utensil Juice Extractor Model C with chopping box;.Conco 
Electric Hoist, half ton capacity, 110 v. 60 cy. single phase with 
“on” “off” switch and long cord ready to plug in and use; 
Bonded De-watering or Vibrating Screen, large capacity; 
Rapids-Standard Power Booster Elevator 15 feet with 12 inch 
new belt, like new. All equipment good as new but priced for 
quick sale. Hungerford Packing Co., Hungerford, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Burt Can Labeler completely reworked for 1 
to 10 can sizes. Dorsett-Jones, Inc., Belvedere Ave. & Western 
Maryland Railroad, Baltimore, Md. 


BAG AND BOX PILERS; Floor-to-Floor Conveyors; Vibrat- 
ing Sereens for cannery waste de-watering, for root vegetable 
cleaning, sizing, and grading; Motor Truck Scales. Thousands 
in use. Immediate delivery. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, 
Columbus 7, Ohio. Phone Garfield 5712—University 2832 Eve- 
nings. 


FOR SALE—One 14 foot Steam Scalder complete with 
LaPorte chain and necessary valves, and is belt driven. Kuhn 
Cannery, Bonner Springs, Kans. 


FOR SALE — FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Modern Citrus Juice and Segment Plant now 
in operation. In Florida. Reasonable. Adv. 4640, The Canning 
Trade. 
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WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4662, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One 10 or 12 foot American Live Steam Pre- 
heater that is not permissible to use on tomato products. Must 
be in A-1 condition. Adv. 4694, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—2 Tomato Pulp Fillers for No. 1 cans, and 1 
Tomato Pulp Filler for No. 10 convertible to 46 oz. cans. Ayars 
preferred. Lord-Mott Co., Ft. of Fell St., Baltimore 31, Md. 


WANTED—One Juice Filler for 46 oz. cans. Adv. 4699, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Three CRCO Double Graders for green beans; 
three Model F Green Bean Snippers; One 12 ft. Continuous 
Blancher; One Robin Improved Green Bean Cutter. Must be 
in A-1 condition. Adv. 46101, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Sprague Sells Hand Pack Filler equipped for No. 
2 cans, with or without top. Olney & Carpenter, Inc., Wol- 
cott, N. Y. 


WANTED—Used Hydraulic Press for use on Apple Juice 
operations. Interested minimum size 36 in. square up to 62 in. 
square rack. State age, specifications, lowest price. Must be 
in good condition. Adv. 46103, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A Pea Sheller. Would prefer small one. Contact: 
C. Blankinship, Bay Springs, Miss. 


WANTED—Caser, electric or hand operated, for 46 ounce 
cans. Sardik Food Products Corp., Shirley, Ind. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—AIl kinds of canned foods. Please submit prices 
and samples. Interstate Bedding Co., 1234 W. Kinzie St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—AIl kinds of canned foods. Please submit all 
offers to: John Minervini, 406 Jefferson St., Hoboken, N. J. 


WANTED—Peas, Green and Wax Beans, Whole and Cut, also 
Tomatoes, Lima Beans, Corn, Asparagus, ete., in Fancy and 
Extra Standard Grades, No. 2 and No. 10 tins. Also quote 
Fruit and Berries items. Tenser & Phipps, 316 - 4th Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers, Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermo- 
meters to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 397 Bridge St., Brook- 
lyn, NN. 


PHILIPPINE-CHINA-INDIA — Exclusive representations 
wanted all types canned foods. 20 years’ experience in the 
Far East. All our agents personal contacts. Adv. 46102, The 
Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Man with years of experience in the 
‘anning Machinery and Supply Industry seeks responsible po- 
sition. Adv. 46100, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Plant Foreman to assume complete charge of 
extensive canning operation, preserving and sundry operations. 
Located in the Southwest. Good salary and percentage deal in 
addition. Adv. 4665, The Canning Trade. 
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WANTED—Plant Superintendent. Must be experienced in 
canned food production, including supervision of plant em- 
ployees. Prefer man with experience in canning stringless 
beans, peas, spinach, corn, tomatoes, tomato products, beets, 
carrots, and other vegetab’2s. Technical education preferred. 
Good salary. Wire immediately stating references, age, experi- 
ence and when you can go to work. Lord-Mott Co., Inc., Foot 
of Fell St., Baltimore 31, Md. 


WANTED—Food Technologist. To take charge of laboratory 
and quality control in large vegetable cannery located on East 
Coast, packing canned vegetables, soups and tomato products. 
State in detail qualifications, experience, training, salary desired, 
and when services are available. Adv. 4678, The Canning Trade. 


REPRESENTATION WANTED—An Egyptian firm having 
recently built one of the largest dehydration plants in the Near 
East is looking for an agent or sole distributor in the United 
States interested in handling Egyptian dehydrated onions. 
Address: Sabbagh Bros. & Co., 6 Boulevard Zaghloul, Alexan- 
dria, Egypt. 


WANTED—Plant Manager for rapidly expanding modern 
Apple Juice Plant located in Mideast. Must have mechanical 
ability, production and quality control experience. State pre- 
vious employers, experience, education, salary desired. Adv. 
4697, The Canning Trade. 


Prepare For Harvest Now ! 
Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Screw TyPE 


Wer) JUICE 


EXTRACTOR 
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| White for comprere, 
INFORMATION TODAY) 
Berlin Chapman Co. 
Berlin, Wis. 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING 


THE Comoran ter, Ma. 


EQUIPMENT 


HUSKERS— CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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GREATER EFFICIENCY 
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At left: Hand made basket with heavy keg hoop. At right: Machine 
made basket with heavy keg top hoop, also furnished with flat veneer hoop. 


TOMATO 
FIELD BASKETS 


“Scientifically Built to Last Longer’ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PLANTERS MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


PORTSMOUTH VIRGINIA 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
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LITHOGRAPHING Co. INC. 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


TEACHING THE GAME 


Marjorie—So Harry is teaching you how to play baseball? 
Mildred—That’s right; and when I asked him what a squeeze 
play was, I think he put one over on me. 


Customer: “Bring me a bowl of soup, please.” 

Waiter: “Here is your soup, sir; is there anything else?” 

Customer: “Wait a minute. This soup is ice cold.” 

To test it the waiter daintily dipped his finger in the soup. 

Customer: “Here, here, can’t you test that soup any other 
way?” 

Waiter: “Certainly, sir. I could take off my coat, roll up 
my sleeves, and dip my elbow in, but what kind of a place do 
you think this is?” 


Rifle Instructor: ‘“How come you got five bull’s eyes? The 
range is 600 yards but your sights are set for 300 yards.” 

Mountaineer Rookie: “See that rock half-way down there? 
I’m bouncing them off that.” 


Out in the dust bowl a few years ago a farmer went into the 
county tax office to see about the assessment on his farm. 

“And just where is your farm located?” asked the clerk. 

Just then a dust storm blew up and started a huge cloud of 
dust down the street. 

“Just a minute,” said the farmer, “I think this is it coming 
now.” 


The other evening a couple hailed a taxicab. The cab, in ill 
repair, went jerking along for a while. Presently the driver 
apologetically exclaimed: 

“My, what a clutch.” 

“Say,” came an indignant feminine voice from the rear, “will 
you please keep your eyes to the front. This is none of your 
business.” 


“My, how you’ve changed. You used to have thick, black 
hair and now you’re bald. You used to have a florid complexion, 
and now you’re pale. You used to be chunky, and now you’re 
skinny. I’m really surprised at the change, Mr. Jones.” 

“But I’m not Mr. Jones.” 

“Good heavens. You mean to say you’ve changed your name, 
too?” 


Diner: Two eggs, please. Don’t fry them a second after the 
white is cooked. Don’t turn them over. Not too much fat. 
Just a small pinch of salt on each. No pepper. Well! What 
are you waiting for? 

Waitress: The hen’s name is Betty. Is that all right, sir? 


The newlyweds had just gotten off the train. 

“Joe, dear,” said the bride, “let’s try to make people think 
we've been married a long time.” 

“All right, darling,” was the reply. “You carry the suit- 
cases.” 


SECRET 


A minister was loud in his praise of the fat and juicy bird 
his colored host served for dinner, and finally asked: 

“Where did you get such a fine goose?” 

“Pahson,” replied his host, “when you preaches a good ser- 
mon, Ah doan ax you whar you got it. Ah hopes you’ll have 
de same consideration foh me.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mirs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine’ Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Werks, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Speedways Conveyors, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
CShisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
3erlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Shishelm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
“ood Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc.,. Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Cec., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westmihster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Mad. 


VINER APRONS. 


Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Beriin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md, 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corpcration, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohie 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopestor III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT. 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York Cit 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANVAS GOODS. 
Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALES CONSULTANTS. 
Bob White Organization, Chicago 11, Ill. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co:, Chicago, II. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Ca., Vincentown, N. J. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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THE McLAUCHLAN SPLITTER 


for 
Freestone Peaches 


Increase Production 
by using the 
**Monarch’’ Patented Freestone Peach 
Splitter and Pitter 


Increases production up to 300% 


Gives uniform halves with true cut 


w 


Operators become skilled in a few days 


Easy to operate 


Low material cost and maintenance 


Users report large savings 


Nog 


Equipped with Stainless Steel Knives 


“Monarch” Freestone Peach 
Splitter and Pitter (patented) 


Showing Peach Splitters Mounted on Table 
Equipped with conveyor belt 


For Complete Information, Write 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
Manufacturers of a General Line of Canning Machinery 


Write for Catalogue A. B McLauchlan Co., Salem, Oregon—Patentees 
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THE SEED 
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. ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, Inc. 


. Breeders and growers of vegetable seeds since 1856 
. Main office: New Haven 2, Conn. 
Atlanta 2 e Cambridge, N.Y. « Indianapolis 4 . Los Angeles 21 e 


Milford. Conn. « Oakland 7 ra Salinas « San Antonio 6 


Memphis 2 
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